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ABSTRACT 



This report concludes that the University — 
consciously or not — is practicing discrimination against women as 
evidenced by the scarcity of women holding academic appointments. The 
report starts with a series of recommendations to alleviate this 
situation and a background di scuss ion of the recommendations; the 
bulk is devoted to 15 appendices dealing with different aspects of 
the status of academic women. The appendices include: (1) a study of 
the effect of the nepotism rule on women; (2) percentage of women at 
diferent academic levels; (3) employment rates of women of different 
academic levels; (4) number of men and women on active faculty at 
different ranks and in selected departments through the years; (5) 
comparative rates of attrition and promotion of men and women, 
1920-70; (6) an examination of the insurance system; (7) membership 

on committees of the Academic Senate; (8) admission to the graduate 
division; (9) financial support of graduate students; (10) total 
number of degrees awarded to women by year and field; (11) relative 
"success" of women in obtaining degrees; (12) award of doctorates in 
distinguished departments; (13) number of years to obtain doctorates; 
(14) survey of graduate women students regarding difficulties 
encountered and suggestions for change; and (15) the status of women 
in research units. (AF) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SENATE POLICY 



TO THE BERKELEY DIVISION: 

In its May 6, 19695 State of the Campus Message the 
Committee on Senate Policy of the Berkeley Division of the 
Academic Senate of the University of California drew attention 
to the differential treatment of women "by the academic commu- 
nity. It observed, "It is surprising that so few women — only 
15 at the present time — achieve the rank of full professor at 
Berkeley. A relatively small number of women are enrolled in 
graduate schools on this campus and elsewhere. All too 
frequently women who intend to pursue academic careers have 
boon forced to sdnyjt 5 to i*—'? ^torruoied training 

and apprenticeship patterns established by men with consequent 
loss to themselves as women. The recognition of this choice 
has itself discouraged many able women from seeking academic 
careers viih the consequent loss to the world of scholarship. " 

In view of these concerns, the Committee on Senate Policy 
appointed a subcommittee of members of the Division to prepare 
a factual investigation of the status of women on the Berkeley 
campus as a prelude to consideration of remedial changes. This 
subcommittee, consisting of Professors Elizabeth Colson and 
Elizabeth Scott, co-chairmen, Professors Hebert Blumer, Frank 
Newman and Susan Ervin-Tripp, has now made its report, which is 
hereby being made available to the members of the Division. 

The Committee on Senate Policy is not prepared at the 
present time either to endorse or to take exception with any of 
the substantive recommendations made in the subcommittee's re- 
port. We offer the report now as the most detailed and thoughtful 
study of the status of women on the Berkeley campus that has ever 
been prepared in the hope that it will serve as the basis for 
sustained discussions next year by the Berkeley Division and in 
the hope that it may serve to stimulate similar studies on other 
campuses. 

Sanford H. Kadish 

For the Committee on Senate Policy 
May 19, 1970 
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REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
STATUS OF ACADEMIC WOMEN ON THE 
BERKELEY CAMPUS 

Under charge from the Policy Committee of the Berkeley Division of 
the Academic Senate, the subcommittee has examined the status of the 
academic woman on the Berkeley campus, paying particular attention to 
differences in opportunities faced by men and women in making their way 
in the academic world. The committee has confined itself to enquiring 
into the conditions faced by women faculty members, women holding com- 
parable positions in campus research units, and women graduate students. 
The full report of its findings is appended. 

The findings confirm the supposition that women face a large num- 
ber of obstacles in obtaining recognition as members of the academic 
community in their own right. The recommendations of the subcommittee 
deal with ways of contributing to equality of opportunity over the 
course of their training and in finding employment in regular ladder 
positions entitling them to Senate membership and in obtaining equality 
in iui bher advancement. The recommendations are grouped by agency 
responsible for implementation rather than in order of priority. The 
Senate should consider the recornmeuda Lions in the light of the fact, 
that at present only 45 women are appointed to ladder positions which 
carry Senate membership and that the proportion of women in the Senate 
is le?s than it has been at any time since the 1920s. This fact alone 
warrants quick action to ensure that conditions leading to such a situ- 
ation be rectified. 

The subcommittee recommends 

to the President : 

1) The President of the University be requested to undertake the 
abolition of the nepotism rule, which has been repeatedly 
singled out as a major barrier to the employment of qualified 
women (Appendix l) and to develop appropriate procedural 
administrative rules to prevent conflict of interest. 

2) The President of the University be requested to approach the 
Regents with a request that provision be made for paid mater- 
nity leave, to a maximum of two such leaves per woman. 

to the Chancellor : 

3) The Chancellor be requested to form a pool of F.T.E. to be 
available to departments for the recruitment of women facility 
and to direct departments which accept women majors or women 
graduate students to work toward the immediate goal of having 
women represented on their faculties in regular promotional 
steps by 1972, with an ultimate goal of having a representa- 
tion of qualified women faculty at each rank at least in rough 
proportion to the number of women brained in that field 
(Appendices II, III, IV). 
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4 ) The Chancellor he requested to issue a directive that appoint- 
ment policies, including recruitment practices at national 
meetings and the advertisement of openings in appropriate 
professional newsletters, should reflect the goals of the 
above recommendation. 

5) The Chancellor he requested to appoint a woman member to all 
ad hoc committees charged with the review of a woman candi- 
date for appointment or promotion (Appendix V). 

6) The Chancellor he requested to explore with all possible 
administrative units, for example the Berkeley School Board, 
the possibility of developing an adequate program of child- 
care centers within the community (Appendix' XIV). 

to the Senate Committees: 

7} The Budget Committee of the Berkeley Division of the Academic 
Senate he requested to ensure that deans and department chair- 
men are instructed that women faculty be regularly reviewed 
and every effort made to promote them as rapidly as possible. 
This is particularly in order since women faculty are less 
likely to obtain outside offers because of their presumed 
immobility (Appendix V). 

3) The Budget Committee of the Berkely Division of the Academic 
Senate be requested to undertake the preparation of a docu- 
ment to be considered by the President on methods of adapting 
the present inflexible system of allocating F.T.E. to meet 
the needs of academic women, making it possible for them to 
hold less than full-time appointments if this should be neces- 
sary during some portion of their working career without 
sacrificing eligibility for promotion, tenure, and sabbatical 
leave, which could be earned at some appropriately diminished 
rate. 

9 ) The Committee on University Welfare be requested to examine 
the University of California insurance program with a view to 
the removal of the present inequities for women employees. It 
is recommended that the University adopt a system which spreads 
the risks and benefits, particularly death benefits, over all 
employees rather than distinguishing between men and women 
(Appendix VI ). 

10) The Committee on Committees of the Berkeley Division of the 
Academic Senate be requested to appoint an appropriate repre- 
sentation of women to Senate committees which have major 
responsibilities for academic policy (Appendix VII ). 

11) The Committee on Committees of the Berkeley Division of the 
Academic Senate be requested to- appoint a Standing Committee 
on the Status of Women, composed of faculty and graduate 
students, with a charge to report to the Senate on the annual 
progress of the Campus in achieving equality of opportunity 
for women. 
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12 ) The Graduate Council be requested to instruct deans and chair- 
men that the following standards should be met in the recruit- 
ment and support of the graduate students: 

1) If women are admitted to graduate status, a woman must be 
included on the committee of admissions. In the absence 
of a woman faculty member, a woman graduate student is a 
suitable substitute (Appendix VIII ). 

2 ) Women applicants are to be admitted on their records in 
competition with male applicants, rather than on some 
quota system (Appendix XIV ). 

3) Fellowship and other support should be allocated on merit 
with women students being assumed to have the same claim 

to financial support as men students, regardless of marital 
status (Appendix IX). 

4) Departments and schools should consider admitting mature 
women, who can compete on their earlier academic records, 
when these women are prepared to return to school for 
professional training after they have had their children. 

4) Departments and schools consider means to strengthen the 
advising of graduate students and reduce faculty emphasis 
upon appeals to competitiveness in encouraging students to 
excel, since this last produces charges of "aggressive, 
castrating females" and diminishes the chances that suc- 
cessful women students will be accepted on their merits 
(Appendix XIV ) . 

13) The Budget Committee of the Berkeley Division of the Academic 
Senate be requested to review the position of women in offi- 
cial research units, where many academic women are employed, 
with a view to an improvement of their status through the 
adoption of the two following measures (Appendix XV); 

1) Adoption of regular review procedures to ensure that 
principal investigators make adequate provision for the 
promotion and professional recognition of research asso- 
ciates employed on research grants. 

2 ) Adoption of a review procedure to identify and certify 
qualified research associates who would thereafter he 
entitled to apply for grants as principal investigators 
in their own right. Given the previous reluctance of 
schools and departments to hire women in regular faculty 
positions, and given the inflexibility of the system 
which has encouraged women to carry out their research 
through the research units since they cannot apply for 
grants as individuals, such a procedure is justified 
whether or not a similar review is extended to men re- 
search associates. 



to the Faculty Clubs: 
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14) The Boards of Directors of the two faculty clubs on the 

Berkeley Campus be requested to work towards the creation of 
one faculty club in which men and women members will have 
equal status. Women faculty members report that they have 
suffered needless humiliation in the past when they have been 
thrown out of official functions, including department and 
committee meetings, held in quarters from which they were 
banned. 

The Background of the Recommendations 

The subcommittee has polled department chairmen, faculty women, 
women in research units holding positions equivalent to faculty posi- 
tions, graduate women in selected departments, and from these same 
departments former women graduate students who have either received 
degrees in the past few years or who have left without a degree. We 
have asked them about the problems faced by warren in obtaining their 
training and in establishing themselves in professional careers. We 
have used published records, report® and catalogues, and statistical 
information collected by the University and other agencies as a check 
upon opinion and personal experience. Some information (usually con- 
fidential) was prepared for the subcommittee by individuals in the 
Office of the President, of the Chancellor, of several Deans, of many 
Departments, and of the Berkeley Division of the Academic Senate. 

Often these offices allowed a member of the subcommittee or one of its 
assistants to spend many hours collecting information from their files. 
Both individuals and groups responsible for related or earlier studies 
made their information and reports available. Members of the sub- 
committee listened to both male and female colleagues who gave their 
impressions of the situation, the reasons they saw for its existence, 
and suggestions about changes which were desirable. A cursory attempt 
was made to compare the Berkeley situation with that prevailing at 
other universities. The subcommittee is grateful for the interest and 
help of many men and women in the collection and analysis of the 
information for this report. 

All sources indicate that the fears of academic women that they 
will he denied equal opportunities and recognj ;ion are grounded in 
hard fact, although Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Sec- 
tion 703? prohibits an employer from discriminating against any indi- 
vidual with respect to his "compensation, terms, conditions or 
privileges of employment because of such individual’s race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin...” The University as a state 
institution is not hound by that act, but its acceptance of federal 
support in the form of grants makes it subject to federal regulation. 
Under Executive Order 11246 as amended by Executive Order 11375? it 
is bound to take positive action to correct discriminatory practice, 
as evidenced by differential rates of employment, not only in those 
agencies receiving and administering grants but throughout the 
University. Currently the legal issue is being raised with respect 
to other universities. In advance of a test in the courts, the 
Berkeley Campus should ask itself if it can lag behind other employers 
in the fairness of its dealings, and forestall possible federal inter- 
vention by its own vigilance against inequality. 
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That the university is practicing discrimination, whether witting 
or unwitting, is evidenced by the scarcity of women holding appoint- 
ments in ladder steps. The disproportion in employment has become the 
criterion by which discrimination against members of ethnic minorities 
stands confirmed. It seems no less applicable here. The representa- 
tion of women on the Berkeley Academic Senate was less in 19&9 than it 
was twenty years earlier, or for that matter forty years earlier. The 
percentage of women professors has gone down to 2$ of all professors, 
though it was more than 4$ in the 1950s. The percentage of women 
associate professors has decreased to At both steps, the propor- 

tion of women is now comparable to that of the 1920s. The decrease in 
the proportion of women assistant professors is even more striking and 
more ominous for the future. Only 5 °jo are women, which is half the 
figure of the early twenties and less than one-third the percentage for 
the period 1925-1945* At the present time there are only 45 women on 
the Berkeley Campus who hold positions which entitle them, to Senate 
member snip, 90 women are appointed as lecturers, and 58 axe teaching 
associates. This contrasts with the appointment pattern for men: 1204 

are in posts entitling them to Senate membership, 215 are appointed as 
lecturers, and only l4l are teaching associates. There is clearly a 
disproportionate tendency to put women into the position of lecturer 
or associate. The majority of women are employed in non-t enured posi- 
tions from which they have no access to research funds, sabbatical 
leaves, or the other facilities which are vital to productive scholarly 
careers. Few departments on the campus have the number of faculty 
women that could be expected if they appointed in proportion to the 
representation of women in the pool of Ph.Ds. Even those departments 
which have an appropriate representation, have this only at the lower 
level which raises questions about their promotion policies. Depart- 
ments which in earlier years had one or more distinguished women 
faculty have made no female appointments in tenured positions for many 
years (see Appendices II, IV ). 

The average rate of promotion for women has been consistently 
slower than that of men since 1921. This finding is difficult to 
evaluate, but the dearth of women at higher steps and the timing of 
promotions seems good indicators that women are not being pushed by 
their departments for promotion at the same rate as their men col- 
leagues (Appendix V). 

The University does not balance the slowness to promote or to 
provide financial reward for women with other forms of recognition. 

The Administration does not appoint them to positions in the upper 
echelon of the administrative hierarchy nor are the most influential 
Senate Committees likely to include women members. Currently women 
hold posts as associate and assistant deans in the Office of the Dean 
of Students and in two of the colleges, where they are largely con- 
cerned with undergraduate students. Two department chairmen are women. 

No vice-chancellor or vice-president is a woman. Women rarely hold 
important positions in the Berkeley Division of the Academic Senate. 

So far as records show, no woman has ever been elected to the Committee 
on Committees, the Committee on Educational Policy, or the Committee on 
Academic Planning. At present there is one woman in the Senate Policy 
Committee and one on the Committee on Courses of Instruction. Twenty 
of the 28 Berkeley Senate committees have no women members (Appendix VII ) . 
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Women fare somewhat better in graduate school. They have a poor 
reputation for completing graduate programs, but this appears to be an 
artifact of the way records are kept and Campus beliefs about the 
nature of the graduate program. Many women are accepted for graduate 
programs which lead to a certificate or an M.A. degree, and having 
completed their programs they leave the University. They are failures 
only if it is assumed that all graduate students are working for the 
doctorate. If these women are seen for what they are, then women who 
come to Berkeley in a doctoral program have a better record (Appendices 
X, XI, XII, Xlil, XIV). On the other hand, some women graduate stu- 
dents believe that they face greater difficulties than men in obtain- 
ing admission to the graduate school and that they receive less support 
while in graduate school. Bata on admissions and the limited amount 
of information on financial support only partially bear out these 
beliefs for the campus as a whole. Women are admitted, to tne graduate 
program in rough proportion to their representation pmong the formal 
applicants for admission. They receive again a roughly proportionate 
share of the funds available for graduate students in fellowships. 

They are less likely to receive teaching assist ant ships. A larger 
proportion of those who complete the doctorate do so without receiving 
support (Appendix IV ). It is more difficult to measure the effect of 
discouragement prior to formal application, which many women report, 
or the effect of subtle discouragement which again many report they 
encounter after entry from both individual faculty members and fellow 
graduate students (Appendix XIV). 

The assembled data therefore point to the fact that women are 
not yet accepted at Berkeley on an equal basis. There are departments 
which train large numbers of women undergraduate and graduate students 
and yet appoint no women to regular faculty positions (Appendix II ). 
Letters from department chairmen, interviews with faculty women and 
with graduate students, and replies to the questionnaires sent out by 
the subcommittee also report a variety of other practices which may 
not be prevalent throughout the university but hinder the development 
of individual women. 'There are departments which apparently dis- 
courage women faculty from seeking promotion, and few actively push 
them forward. There are departments where women applicants for 
graduate admission are told that the preferred candidate is "the highly 
intelligent young man" or that women stand little chance of admission 
because they are not expected to complete the degree. There are 
departments whose women graduate students see themselves as encouraged 
to undertake graduate training only to the point where they make com- 
petent research assistants employed by the (male) faculty on their 
projects. There are departments where women graduate students find it 
difficult to interest a major professor in their training. There are 
departments where women graduate students report difficulties ir: 
receiving support while men are regularly provided with assistance. 
There are departments where women students are told in seminars that 
women are unable to think objectively or analytically. There are 
departments where suggestions that women might be dissatisfied with 
the present state of affairs are met with wit and jibes or with scorn- 
ful comments about aggressive women. Women employed in research units 
can cite instances of male colleagues who appear as senior authors on 
research reports, articles and books although the grant proposal was 
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written by a woman, much of the research was carried out by a woman, 
and much of the report on the research was written by a woman, who did 
not hold a faculty position and therefore could not apply for a grant 
as a principal investigator. 

There is thus substantial evidence that the woman who tries to 
pursue an academic career at Berkely finds herself facing many of the 
same problems and barriers that confront members of ethnic minorities. 
She is less likely to be judged on her own merits than as a member of 
a category for which there is a highly developed stereotype endowed 
with characteristics which run counter to academic demands. In many 
instances women appear to be judged by what they might do, given the 
stereotype, rather than by what they have done. In some instances male 
colleagues not only judge them in advance but decide for them what they 
ought to do. They are'tord not only that they may marry and drop out, 
but that they ought to marry and drop out; not only that they may follow 
a husband to another part of the country, but that custom demands that 
they do so; not only that they may be unable to pursue more than a 
part-time career if they have children, but that they must give first 
priority to family obligations. Men appear to accept without question 
that some of their number have the ability to pursue a large number of 
interests simultaneously. They are less willing to give a woman col- 
league the right to similar competence. 

The subcommittee does not question that in many instances women 
may be faced with a choice between family responsibilities and the pur- 
suit of an academic career, though this seems to be less likely to occur 
in the society which we now see shaping before us. The crucial fact 
for the present is that women may not be faced with a choice since the 
choice is made for them, and because their colleagues are not prepared 
to make any adjustments which would allow for their needs. Repeal of 
the nepotism rule, provision of maternity leave and adequate child care 
centers, and provision of more flexibility in F.T.Es which would allow 
a woman to earn advancement, though at a slower rate, would offset many 
of the disadvantages under which academic women suffer. The nepotism 
mfLe affects them at a number of different levels. It complicates the 
granting of teaching assistant ships to husband and wife in the same 
department although many graduate students meet and marry while in 
training and might well pursue joint or parallel careers to the benefit 
of the university and their disciplines. The mile may relegate a 
highly trained professionally competent woman to a part-time appoint- 
ment, an appointment at the lecturer level, a research appointment, or 
some other arrangement where she sacrifices salary, job security, and 
the hope of promotion and access to the normal encouragements for 
academic excellence. At the present time the ruling may be waived by 
the Chancellor, but the facts are that even when departments have made 
strong requests for waiver the appointments have been denied. In any 
event the subcommittee questions the whole rationale of the rule. It 
was introduced during the depression of the 1930s* That it is still 
retained is evidence of the University’s adherence to archaic forms. 

It is the one single practice most commonly raised by the various 
persons consulted as discouraging the advancement of women in academic 
life (Appendix i). The provision of maternity leave, with pay, and 
the provision of child care centers are obvious recognitions of the 
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fact that academic ’women may also he mothers and that currently they 
are penalized professionally for this fact. The argument that employers 
have some oh ligation for the provision of maternity and child care 
benefits is not new, and is now generally accepted in most forward 
looking communities. Undergraduates, graduates, -women faculty, and 
-women employees in general are all vitally concerned with the need 
for child care centers, and regard their absence as a major handicap 
to the woman who tries to pursue an academic career or to work within 
the structure of the university. 

The handicaps they currently encounter contribute to the dis- 
appearance of women from academic life through the course of under- 
graduate, graduate and early professional experience. Many women 
also come to accept the stereotypes about their worth and tailor their 
goals accordingly, or they find the barriers to professional success 
too great for the minimal rewards offered to them. Department chair- 
men, as well as the women polled by the subcommittee, commented on 
the determination it takes for committed women to rise through the 
system as it is presently structured. 

Appendix II provides information on attrition rates at Berkeley, 
showing undergraduate majors, graduate degrees awarded, and employ- 
ment of women faculty, for selected departments. As already pointed 
out the attrition rate among women who enter graduate school intent 
on the doctorate is less than expected. It should also be noted that 
the attrition rate among women who have earned the doctorate is less 
than expected, and these women continue to work in their professions 
(Appendix III). 91$ of those women who received doctorates from 
American universities in 195*7 and 1958 were still in the labor force 
in 1965 (Astin, Folger and Bayer). 79$ had been fully employed 
throughout the period, and only 2 % had never been employed since re- 
ceiving the degree. Their rate of employment compares favorably with 
that of men who received the doctorate in the same period, although 
they were more likely to hold jobs in less prestigious universities 
and colleges or outside academia. Appendix V, which refers only to 
employment at Berkeley, gives further evidence that once embarked upon 
a professional career, the academic woman pursues it with some ten- 
acity. The attrition rate among women once established on the academic 
ladder is less than that for men. They remain in academia but they 
are influenced by the stereotypes about professional women to the point 
that they are reluctant to push for promotion since they see this as 
leading to charges of aggressive behavior. They prefer to be pushed 
forward by their departments, which is a highly unrealistic appreci- 
ation of the facts of academic promotion in many departments. 

We note also that it is important to remember that the stereo- 
type operates upon women at an early age to direct them away from 
science and into the humanities and social sciences or into service 
activities. 

It is a waste of time to attack the stereotypes about women as 
academic colleagues, though we have collected evidence directly rele- 
vant to the matter. Again it is a waste of time to raise cries of 
prejudice and to attempt to cite this department or that department 
or research unit as guilty cf it, though again we have collected 
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evidence relevant to such situations. Members of ethnic minorities have 
found the most potent -weapon against a stereotype to be a change in the 
conditions which the stereotype protects. Departments with no women or 
few women in regular faculty positions, in ladder steps, seem to find the 
idea of women colleagues more threatening than those which already have 
a number of women in tenured positions. The status of women on this 
campus will be improved only by increasing the number of women on the 
faculty in a substantial manner. We therefore recommend that the Policy 
Committee address itself to the positive changes necessary to ensure the 
increased employment of women and the recognition of their academic said 
professional contributions. We are also recommending a number of minor 
changes in conditions which women report they find humiliating and in- 
vi lious. 

We are not recommending that the University should lower its 
standards, but rather that it should broaden its vision. The sub- 
committee accepts the comment of many department chairmen that able 
women are difficult to find and to retain. Their suggestions about 
ways of meeting the difficulty show a thoughtful consideration of the 
possibilities open to the University, and the subcommittee has drawn 
largely upon them in their recommendations. In general, it recommends 
that the University remove the barriers that presently prohibit the 
employment of some of the best women candidates for academic posts, 
provide incentives to departments to appoint qualified women, and pro- 
vide incentives to women to continue in academic careers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Herbert Blumer, Sociology Frank Newman, Law 

Susan Ervin -Tripp, Rhetoric 

Elizabeth Colson and Elizabeth Scott, C: ^ chairmen 
(Anthropology) (Statistics) 



Appendix I 
NEPOTISM AT BERKELEY 



February 27 , 1970 

TO: Academic Senate Subcommittee on the Status of Women 

FROM: Ruth B. Dixon, Acting Assistant Professor, Department of 

Sociology, UC Berkeley 

Mary Catherine Taylor, Department of Sociology, UC Medical Center 

RE: Preliminary report on a brief survey of the effects of anti- 

nepotism regulations on the careers of faculty wives on the 
Berkeley campus 

Description of the Survey 

On January 20, 1970, we sent questionnaires to all male faculty 
members holding regular positions (as listed in the University Cata- 
logue, 1969-70) in the College of Letters and Science (excluding 
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Aerospace, Mathematics. Statistics, Physics, Physical Education, Mili- 
tary and Naval Science), in the College of Chemistry, and in the Schools 
of Education, Social Welfare, and Criminology. In all, 39 departments 
•were included. The purpose of the questionnaire was to try to discover 
whether the wives of faculty members at Berkeley are underemployed, and 
to what extent nepotism rules may affect their employment. 

Returns 



Of 715 questionnaires distributed, 364, or 50*8 percent, were 
returned by Feb. 24, 1970. Twenty-eight persons had never been mar- 
ried. Among the remaining 336, 58 faculty members claimed that their 
wives have been affected by anti -nepotism rules (that is, 17*2 per- 
cent). 



Findings of the Survey 

Of the 58 cases of nepotism complaints, 23 wives have Ph.Ds, l6 
have MAs or MSs, 17 have BAs or BSs, and 2 have no degree. Thirty-six 
of the 56 with degrees are in the same field as their husbands. 

Nepotism complaints were spread across the Social Sciences, Humanities, 
Physical and Natural Sciences, and Education, and were about equally 
distributed by the academic status of the husbands across Professors, 
Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors. 

A. Wives with Ih.D.s . This group is most severely affected by 
ant i -nepotism rules , for 22 of the 23 wives with Fh.D.s are in the 
same, or very closely related, fields as their husbands. Their employ- 
ment conflicts have been resolved in the following way: 

Four are employed temporarily or part time as lecturers in their 
husbands' departments, at least one without pay; 

Three are research associates in their husbands' departments, 
some by special dispensation of the Chancellor; 

Four are employed on the faculty of departments outside their 

own fields, three as lecturers, one as an assistant profes- 
sor; 

One who was formerly in the above category is now chairman of 
a new department; 

Three are research associates in other departments or institutes ; 
Five are on the faculty of other colleges in the Bay Area; 

Two are currently not working, although one was an Assistant 
Professor and one an instructor previously. 

However, most feel that their talents are not fully utilized in their 
present positions, and that they are actually qualified for regular 
positions on the University faculty. Some husbands commented: 

"Since we both teach in the same department, she may lose her 
present position. " 

"I presume that the University nepotism rules bar her employment 
here, and so she is consigned to a job vastly inferior in all 
ways, though her qualifications are equal or superior to my own... 
and better than many of the people the Department does hire. 11 
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"She is employed here, at a lower level than in her previous 
position and in a •temporary* position..,* She has no facilities 
for research or support for research here and is forced to use 
my lab, where she has an established reputation as an inde- 
pendent investigator*" 

"We have found extreme difficulty in obtaining employment, even 
though my wife’s qualifications equal or better ray own. Not 
only jobs are difficult to obtain under the present system, but 
so are research funds; without a Departmental position one can- 
not make application for Federal funds to initiate a research 
programme . 11 

B, Wives with BAs and MAs . These 33 wives (l4 with degrees in 
their husband* s field) are affected by nepotism rules in a variety 
of ways. Some cannot be appointed as lecturers in their husband’s 
department, even though they are uniquely qualified; others had to 
resign when their husbands were hired. Several were told they could 
not be hired as secretaries or researchers in the department, even 
when their training and qualifications were excellent. But the most 
frequent complaint was that wives are working as unpaid research 
assistants or editorial assistants for their husbands, some full 
time, both on classroom work and on research and publications car- 
ried out under grants. 

"Despite the obvious qualifications far beyond any in the area 
or any that might be obtained from other parts and despite the 
uniform wish of the students to have her teach, the administra- 
tion finds it impossible to make exception." 

"She would very much like to teach. . .courses in our depart- 
ment*., and everyone seems to agree that she would be ideal for 
the job if it were not for the nepotism rule. " 

"(She) was discouraged from a job in my division when actually 
she was the best qualified. " 

"She has applied for a technician job at Berkeley and has been 
told that finding one will be difficult because of the nepotism 
rules. Despite being qualified and having four years* experi- 
ence she has never even been asked to interview for a job*" 

"She acts as a research associate of mine... but we can get no 
NSF or University support for the more than full time work 
she puts in because of these nepotism rules." 

"She has helped me translate a manuscript/do research but was 
told she could not be paid for her labors. She did it for 
love, beyond the call of duty. 11 

And from a wife: 

"I wanted to be an Acting Instructor... Such a position had 
been offered to me once before I was married. Now I was told, 

I could not compete for the position because I'm the wife of 
a faculty member.” 
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Wives with BAs and MAs also often feel discouraged about continuing in 
graduate school, knowing that anti -nepotism rules will throw extra 
obstacles in their path when they try to find employment in the future. 
As one husband writes, "The rules, of course, are discouraging by them- 
selves. 11 



Implications of the Findings 

Although these are only the most preliminary and illustrative 
findings, there is little doubt that both individuals and the univer- 
sity are being adversely affected by anti-nepotism regulations in 
hiring. Highly qualified wives must take positions outside their 
fields of interest, or in less prestigious institutions, or accept 
temporary or unpaid positions in the department of their husbands. 

The university, by discriminating on the basis of family relation- 
ship, is depriving itself of talent while breeding bitterness and 
frustration among some of its faculty. The faculty were not asked 
their opinion of the rules, but many commented spontaneously in favor 
of their abolition: 

"Although we have never had a problem with nepotism rules, I would 
be glad to see them abolished. Just because they haven’t hap- 
pened to affect us doesn’t mean they’re not generally destructive. " 

"Although we personally have not been inconvenienced by the exist- 
ing nepotism rules, we consider them atrocious, damaging to indi- 
viduals, harmful to the family, and detrimental to society as a 
result of loss of talent. In science. . .the policies have de- 
prived universities of capable workers, scholars, and teachers." 

"if you succeed in changing or modifying the rules, you’ll have 
done a great job." 

"Nepotism rules seem particularly restrictive here." 

However, the matter is_ controversial and some favored retention of 
the rules: 

"I favor retention of anti-nepotism rules. Many powerful faculty 
men would not hesitate to establish family hereditary empires 
if they could l " 

"The nepotism rules need to be much more strictly enforced. Their 
violation has been the source of serious frictions within depart- 
ments. " 

"Regretfully, I think that the nepotism rule is in general the 
wisest course. I would not want to ask ray colleagues to appoint 
my wife to our department. On the other hand, I think there 
should be a mechanism for special exceptions. 11 

"I think nepotism rules are a good thing, although I have heard 
of some cases where they resulted in inconvenience, and even 
injustices.... The fact is that nepotism rules affect women 
much more than their husbands, and that is an injustice. On the 
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